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Mr. Suarp: Is the unique English 
i of mutual respect and personal 
rty endangered, as some say it is, 
alee planning in Britain? 
es economic planning threaten 
ritain’s place as a leader of free 
eoples in international affairs? To- 
uy we propose to consider the politi- 
] aspects of the question, “Is eco- 
mi planning succeeding in Brit- 
n?” Last week from England we 
scussed the economics of British 
anning. Today we discuss the poli- 
cs of British planning. 
Brooks, is liberty in danger? 


Mr. Brooks: I should say that it is 
ot only in danger but that it is al- 
ady half-gone. 


Mr. SHarp: What do you think, 
Toodcock ? 


Mr. Wooncock: I say that there is 
ore real freedom in Great Britain 
day than there has ever been in my 
me. 


Mr. SHarp: Brooks, you say that 
erty is “half-gone.” What do you 
ean? 


Mr. Brooks: I say that personal 
eedom and the old English mode of 
e are already largely gone, because 
day, from no matter what causes, 
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in Britain? 


we live under controls and directions 
which affect every aspect of living. 
There are over eleven thousand gov- 
ernment orders; neglect or breach of 
any one of them is an offense. We 
cannot live where we like, we cannot 
buy what or where we like, and we 
cannot work at what we like without 
some official’s permission. The edu- 
cation of our children is no longer 
the full responsibility of their parents. 
The means whereby we protect our 
health, the way in which we exercise 
our thrift—all are dictated to us. We 
cannot move, even about the British 
Commonwealth, without official sanc- 
tion. In short, we have become a 
nation of reform-school boys. And 
under state planning it must be so. 
Unless men and women are made 
subservient to the plan, the plan will 
break down. You know, our old phi- 
losophy was that the state was made 
for the people. The new philosophy 
is that the people are the puppets of 
the state. 


Mr. SHarP: How about it, Wood- 
cock? 


Mr. Woopcocx: A lot of what 
Brooks says has nothing to do with 
planning. You see, to the very great 
majority of Britons there is a very 
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real distinction between individual 
liberty and freedom; and, quite 
frankly, we in this country have 
never had individual liberty, and I 
doubt if it could be said of us that we 
have ever pursued it very strongly. 
We had a dash of individual liberty 
about one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years ago, and we soon dis- 
covered in that period, in which we 
emphasized individual liberty, that it 
had grave dangers and grave dis- 
abilities, economic insecurity, etc. We 
do want in this country, and our ex- 
perience tells us that we must have, 
freedom from want, freedom from 
fear, freedom from insecurity. In- 
deed, if we are to have that in our 
experience, we cannot pursue indi- 
vidual liberty as defined by Brooks 
just now and as defined by other 
people. We have to pursue something 
much more worth while to us, and I 
define that, and I think Britons de- 
fine it, as freedom as distinct from in- 
dividual liberty. We want rights. We 
want rights to do certain things; but, 
above all, we want security and we 
want freedom to pursue our lives in 
our own way. Weare not, in this coun- 
try, attacking individual liberty as 
such; but there are certain things that 
we have to do, and all countries have 
to do, to restrain individuals from up- 
setting the freedom of the great 
majority. Britain has been doing that 
for years, not merely recently, and 
that is what we are doing at the pres- 
ent time. 


Mr. SHarP: Woodcock, however 
you put it, on this small island, off the 


land mass of Europe and Asia, aga 
we look across toward regions whe 
with some notable exceptions restr: 
tions on personal freedom multip 
and tyranny increases as one go 
eastward. We understand again t 
importance of the contributions 
human life made by European civi 
zation, especially the distinctive val 
of the scheme of freedom whi 
has been developed by English-spea 
ing people. Is that total scheme jec 
ardized by economic planning 
Britain? Brooks, you are the edit 
of an important weekly journal 
opinion. Do you think that your fre 
dom and scope of expression ha 
been limited by the restrictions | 
your use of paper, for example? 


Mr. Brooks: Oh, there is no qu 
tion about that. Both the freedom 
expression and the scope of expressi 
have been limited. Let me phrase 
this way. In our very small papers 
do not forget, an English newspay 
now is only about four pages— 
cause of pure space limitation, ) 
cannot deal with sufficient topics, ’ 
cannot deal with any one topic a 
quately. And apart from that, wh 
we have dealt with the few top 
which are permissible in that sh 
space, we cannot get to the numl 
of minds to which we ought to be ¢ 
pealing. We are restricted not only 
space but in circulation, so in b 
ways our freedom of expression 
impaired and the scope of our expt 
sion is circumscribed. 


Mr. Woopncock: I say that | 
limitation upon the size of the ne 
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Pa 


apers has nothing to do with free- 
lom of expression. To me freedom 
f expression is a matter of what you 
ut in the newspapers, not the size 
f the newspapers at all. It is the 
hings you write. And, Brooks, can 
ou honestly tell me that there is any 
estriction at all upon your right to 
press any opinion in your news- 
aper? Now I will say this, which is 
inforcing my original point: As 
mpared, I believe, with the Ameri- 
n system, our laws of libel and slan- 
er, it is true, are much more severe 
d stringent. But that is not plan- 
ing; that is the British conception of 
rotecting freedom as distinct from 
owing an individual liberty. On 
e central point, do you really con- 
nd that your right to express an 
inion has been restricted in some 
ay? 


Mr. Brooks: There was no sugges- 
on of any legal restriction on the 
ght to express opinions. The sug- 
stion was that, because of the effects 
planning, a shortage of newsprint, 
shortage of other raw materials and 
er facilities, we have not the space 
express opinion fully and freely. 
€ have not the space to deal with 
the topics that demand dealing 
ith and we have not the circulation 
hich we ought to have in a free 
untry for the spreading of that 
inion when expressed. 


‘Mr. Suarp: Professor Jewkes, in 
s attack on planning, observes that 
strictions on newsprint became very 
ingent during the fuel crisis and 
e balance-of-payments crisis last 


year. In fact, during the fuel crisis 
papers were practically shut down by 
the Minister of Fuel, although he 
had no power to do so. 


Mr. Wooncock: No, they were not, 
and I am sure that Jewkes never said 
that. What was done was to restrict 
weekly journals, you see. 


Mr. SuHarp: Periodicals, that is. 


Mr. Wooncocxr: Yes; not the daily 
newspapers. And they did not touch 
the BBC at all. Now, it had nothing 
at all to do with freedom of expres- 
sion, though it is perfectly right and 
proper for Brooks to raise the ques- 
tion that it had that effect. But it was 
not directed to that end. And, inci- 
dentally, a lot of other things hap- 
pened during the fuel crisis. As I have 
had occasion to say on many occa- 
sions, many times, even in this coun- 
try, workpeople lost hours of work 
and willingly staggered their hours 
and worked nights to spread the 
electricity load. Now, if you ask work- 
people to undertake those difficulties, 
I do not think that it is asking of 
weekly newspapers a great deal just 
to give up a little bit. You see, we can- 
not really have liberty in these times 
of difficulty. The point at which one 
man or a few men arrogate to them- 
selves the right to do everything they 
want, irrespective of the difficulties of 
the time. 


Mr. Brooxs: That begs the ques- 
tion, Woodcock, does it not? The 
point is that, when the fuel of this 
country was so badly planned by 


Shinwell that the fuel crisis occurred, 
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every periodical in this country was 
shut down for a fortnight, and those 
happened to be—by a coincidence, if 
you wish—what we call the opinion 
papers. They were not the news- 
papers, true; they were left with suf- 
ficient fuel to carry on. But the opin- 
ion papers were suppressed for a fort- 


night. 


Mr. Suarp: It is true, Brooks, of 
course, that you are attacking the 
British government here on the gov- 
ernment-owned and _ government- 
operated British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. That is some indication that 
liberty is still alive here, is it not? 


Mr. Brooks: Oh, I do not suggest 
that there is no liberty. I say that it 
has been limited. Of course, if I were 
in a certain other country, I should 
probably be in jail for saying this 


much. 


Mr. SuHarp: Your paper problem is 
part of a much larger problem about 
economic choices which relate to the 
choice of individual ways of life—the 
consumer’s choice, the choice of oc- 
cupation by the worker, things of that 
sort. 


Mr. Brooks: I would call that the 
citizen’s choice. As I said originally, 
the citizen at this moment is limited 
in his choice either as consumer or as 
producer. He cannot choose his sup- 
ply, and he cannot choose the goods 
he wants to purchase. He cannot 
choose his employer without official 
permission; he cannot choose the 
trade he would like to follow with- 


out permission. And that, I say, is 
very grave set of limitations. 


Mr. Woopcock: But it is not lim 
tation. It is a limitation on individuz 
liberty, but the point surely is: “Wh 
is responsible for these limitations? 
You see, it is not planning that in 
poses these limitations. Indeed, I wi 
go further and say that, if it were nc 
for planning, the limitations would 
much more severe because they woul 
be much more unequal. When w 
guarantee as a matter of governmen 
as a matter of economic policy an 
economic administration by the gor 
ernment, that everyone can buy h 
comparatively meager ration of bu 
ter and of jam and of bread and a 
those things, that is not a restrictio 
of individual liberty. The restrictior 
are in the circumstances in whic 
Great Britain, and indeed the work 
find themselves at the present tim 
They are not positive, deliberate ac 
of government to see that an ind 
vidual is punished because he is a 
individual claiming certain rights. 


Mr. Brooxs: That again, Woo 
cock, has not been suggested. TI 
point is that that is the effect, wha 
ever the cause. And you rememb: 
last week I made the point that or 
of my accusations against state pla: 
ning is that it is a costly, tardy sy 
tem. If we had not had planning f 
the last three years, if we had he 
free enterprise, more fluid busine: 
individual buying, individual sellin 
these shortages would no longer | 
with us. That is the essence of tl 
matter. If you continue to give pow 
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o the state, then you make shortages 
vorse rather than supplies better. 


Mr. Suarp: When your govern- 
nent makes a choice between hous- 
ng, on the one hand, and promoting 
xports, which will pay for food, on 
he other, it is really a choice between 
nore food and more housing, is it 
ot? Partly a social choice? 


Mr. Wooncock: Yes, I mean that 
my point. The government has to 
hoose under these circumstances. 
he further point that I make is that 
at is not an attempt to interfere with 
dividual liberty. It is an attempt to 
tange things sensibly for the pub- 
good. And I say that that increases 
eedom. It removes freedom from 
ar, from want, from insecurity that 
ould press very hard upon us at the 
esent time if we were not to have 
me state planning. 


Mr. Brooks: Of course, my point, 
oodcock, you see, is that the gov- 
mment should not interfere with 
ese things. The people who should 
y whether we have houses or but- 
r should be the community; and 
er a free system the community 
ould make its choice. And when 
u talk about freedom from want 
d insecurity, when we have had it 
mmed in our ears by the leaders 
this present government that with- 
t Marshall aid we should already 
full of mass unemployment and 
gry, if not starving, then I should 
that the contention that planning 
s given us freedom and a feeling 
security combined is a contention 
t does not hold water! 


Mr. Suarp: This kind of problem 
that is presented by consumer’s choice 
is made acute by observations such as 
one made by Mr. Bevin a year or so 
ago. He said that you are acting very 
much like a reasonable father and 
mother would act in managing a 
home. Would you say that you are 
treating people like children? Is that 
right? 


Mr. Brooks: Yes, and then you will 
get the rebellion of the sons and 
daughters. 


Mr. Woopcocx: Of course, you can 
get one explanation, say Bevin’s ex- 
planation, that we are treating people 
as though they were children—that 
is, that we are acting like father and 
mother. Of course, there is another 
point of view, you know. I mean, 
after all, though Mr. Bevin would not 
have the last word—and we are speak- 
ing of Bevin, are we not, and not 
Bevan? You see, the other point of 
view I suppose would be—and it is 
fair to put it here—that we are seeing 
that the criminal type in this country 
at the present time, the people who 
were selfish, who would look after 
themselves and only themselves, are 
not allowed to have the individual 
liberty that would result in punishing 
the rest. If I may make the point, 
Brooks asks, “Why do we not let the 
community choose?” Now, Brooks 
cannot tell me from our experience 
that the community, in any sense in 
which “the community” is rightly 
understood, would, if there were not 
planning at the present time, be able 
to make the choice. The choice would 
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be made on a much narrower front 
than the whole community. 


Mr. Brooxs: Woodcock, when you 
are talking about criminals, I can 
only say that for the first time in our 
history we have in this country a 
roaring black market. We have be- 
come painfully acquainted with the 
words “spiv” and “drone.” We have 
gone out of our way to create crim- 
inals, both economic criminals and 
social criminals. Why? Because of the 
plan. Once you get a central plan, 
you will get revolt from it. Once you 
get revolt from it, you increase the 
black market. Once you get the black 
market, you increase the criminal 
classes. 


Mr. Woopcock: Well, well, well, 
so you say we have got a black market 
here! We have no black market worth 
speaking about. I do not think that 
it is any credit to the British people, 
or the British government, to boast 
about the black market we have in 
this country at the present time. I 
think that the black market—in fact, 
I know that the black market—is 
practically nonexistent. What about 
other countries where they have not 
got planning? Have they not got 
black markets? 


Mr. Suarp: One of the things that 
bothers us very much in America is 
this peacetime direction of labor. We 
walked up to it a year or two ago 
when the railroad men were striking; 
but, by and large, we object very 
strongly to peacetime direction of 
labor. We are told that your govern- 


ment has powers to direct labor ir 
peacetimes. How about it? 


Mr. Wooncock: Yes, very circum 
scribed powers. Incidentally, I say 
too, that it is a thing that nobody car 
be happy about. 


Mr. SHarp: Do you consider thes 
powers circumscribed, Brooks? 


Mr. Brooks: May I put it this way! 
The Socialist party before the wa 
set its face against conscription if 
times of peace. The Socialist party ir 
office has now introduced civilian con 
scription in times of peace. And, o 
course, those powers are there, anc 
those powers are being mildly used 
but at any moment they might b 
forcibly used. And at that momen 
we would become a nation of serfs. 


Mr. SHarp: That is to say, the gov 
ernment has retained powers, how 
ever moderately it may exercise them 
to determine whether men may shif 
from one occupation to another. 


Mr. Wooncock: Broad powers t 
guide and direct the distribution o 
labor in these extremely difficul 
times—power, incidentally, of tha 
kind which, as I said, was circum 
scribed, which was genuinely agree’ 
to by the whole of the workpeopl 


through their trade-unions. ) 
; 


Mr. SHarp: There is another aspet 
of this freedom to criticize which w 
spoke of at the beginning—that | 
the freedom of managements in ni 
tionalized industries or in industrid 
which are threatened with nationa 
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zation. Do they have freedom to 
riticize the government? 


Mr. Brooxs: There are two aspects 
o that. One, of course, is that if you 
lappen to be a state servant, your 
reedom of criticism is very, very 
imited indeed. The feeling of self- 
rotection keeps your mouth firmly 
atched. Not only so; if you carry 
Titicism to the point of revolt, you 
ave no alternative employer. There- 
re, again you are under intimida- 
on. Even in the fields of production 
hich are not yet nationalized but 
lay shortly be so, people are very 
athe to criticize the state now, be- 
use the state has contracts in its 
ands. People’s livelihoods are threat- 
ed. Again you have intimidation. 


Mr. Woopncock: I have never 
ticed people being loathe to criti- 
ze the government in this country. 
have always thought, and in fact 
ee, that it is the British man’s great 
ivilege to criticize his government. 
hey exercise that privilege with tre- 
endous gusto. Incidentally, you see, 
e planning of our industries does 
volve state’s servants. If you look 
the legislation we have passed in 
is country, you would see, in fact, 
at they are not state’s servants at 
. I agree that state’s servants have 
be more circumspect, not because 
u want to restrict their individual 
erty, but because from their own 
int of view they ought not to give 
impression that they are pursuing 
olicy other than the policy of their 
cted people. 


Mr. SHarp: Now, why not? Shin- 
well, who was managing the mines 
at the time, running the mines, was 
quoted as saying about a year ago, 
“I am proud to say that for a mine 
manager to contest a seat in the Tory 
interest against a Labour man in a 
mining constituency is a first-class 
piece of impudence.” Now, what is 
the justification for that one, Wood- 
cock P 


Mr. Wooncocx: I doubt if there is 
any. All I would say is that Shinwell, 
although he is a cabinet minister, has 
the right to express his opinion. But 
that does not constitute the opinion of 
the British government, and it has 
very little to do with planning. If I 
were to get up, as I have a perfect 
right to get up, and say that any man 
whatever position he occupies in the 
land has a right to any opinion he 
likes and to express it where he likes, 
that is my view. That shows that 
planning has not restricted freedom 
of expression. 


Mr. Brooks: Woodcock, if a min- 
ister of state who happens to be the 
head of the mining industry says that 
for a mine manager to fight a seat 
in the Tory interest is a first-class 
piece of impudence, that means two 
things: It means that that is the mind 
of at least one leading member of 
the government and it means that the 
jump from a piece of impudence to a 
penal offense is a very short one. 


Mr. Wooncock: May I say this, 
Brooks? That was the point. Shin- 
well is not the head of the mining 
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industry. I do not know where you 
got that idea at all. Surely, we have 
a coal board, and Lord Highly, if 
you talk about heads, is more properly 
described as the head. But I dislike 
intensely this talk about heads. We 
are engaged in cooperative effort 
here; we are not engaged in appoint- 


ing heads. 


Mr. SHarP: How about Lester 
Stells, who just this last spring 
warned the steel industry, which was 
opposing nationalization of its own 
works, against becoming a wing of 
the Conservative party? That sounds 
like an effort to interfere with the 
freedom of discussion of a great pub- 
lic issue. This nationalization issue is 
leading us over into another question. 
There is reform of the House of 
Lords pending, and this morning we 
see editorials in the London papers 
observing that the effort to minimize 
the influence of the House of Lords 
in slowing up legislation, in making 
it deliberate. This effort of the Labour 
party to take away the very limited 
veto that the House of Lords now has 
is a means of rushing through na- 
tionalization of the steel industry. 


Mr. Woopcocx: The House of 
Lords has a very powerful veto. You 
know, of course, that the House of 
Lords in this country is a hereditary 
body. There are a lot of British people 
who have wondered for many, many 
years—I have, since I came to the 
age of reason—how we come to have 
a second chamber on this hereditary 
basis with any power at all. Surely 
the basic conception of democracy is 


that the people elect their govern 
ment, not that the government legis 
lators are palmed off onto them bj 
some father who lived years anc 
years ago. 


Mr. Brooxs: We do not want te 
get into a long argument about th 
English constitution. This country for 
generations has had a two-chambe: 
government, both chambers able t 
inaugurate legislation, both chamber 
able to delay it; but the primary fune 
tion of the House of Lords has beer 
to delay legislation with this end it 
view—that if the House of Commons 
with a broad majority such as th 
present one, rushed the country int 
some legislation against the country’ 
better feeling, the House of Lord 
could at least delay the operation o 
that enactment until the people hac 
time to think again. 


Mr. SHarP: This is a little like th 
system of checks and balances an: 
separation of powers in our ow: 
country, which has been regarded a 
a great bulwark to personal libert 
against rash and hurried legislatio 
under the spur of immediate passion 
and enthusiasms. 


Mr. Wooncock: I am sorry, Di 
Sharp, but it has not been so regarded 
in this country. It has been regarda 
in this country, every time the issv 
has been before the electorate, as th 
House of Lords with powers to deld 
improving legislation, and to deli 
it in the interest of a small and ri¢ 
class. Its whole history is one of & 
laying progressive legislation. I ti 
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jou that it has no electoral basis at all. 
30 far as I am concerned—and I 
hink I speak here for the great ma- 
ority of people in this country—it is 
1ot a question so much of the powers 
hat are vested in a second chamber 
is of the powers that are vested in 
‘his second chamber. 


Mr. Brooks: The point, of course, 
t the present time is that the attempt 
$s not to reform the House of Lords, 
ith which there would be a very, 
ery large body of support; it is 
erely to limit its powers of delay. 
d what does that mean? It means 
hat it is throwing more and more 
ower into the House of Commons. 
ow, the House of Commons has al- 
ady, because of this vast mass of 
gislation connected with planning, 
verloaded its own powers to govern 
e country. The consequence of that 
as been that the real powers of gov- 
rnment have been put into the hands 
f a_vast, growing bureaucracy and 
series of anonymous dictators. The 
ureaucrat was originally the plow to 
ie executive. He was the office boy. 
ell, now the office boys are govern- 


& uS. 


Mr. Wooncocx: The House of 
rds has not had any part of gov- 
mment in the positive sense for 
any, many years. They have al- 
ays followed delay and negative 
actics. In curtailing the powers of 
is chamber, and I insist thzs cham- 
r, it is a choice: You either curtail 
is chamber’s powers, or you reform 
is chamber. 


Mr. Brooxs: Reform is needed, by 
all means. 


Mr. Wooncocx: Yes, I am all for 
reforming it. But reform in this coun- 
try—which I think is a point that 
disproves your general point of the 
growth of dictatorship—is usually on 
the basis of consent, and we can get 
consent. The House of Lords has 
wanted to dig its toes into the recent 
discussions and have both the power 
and, indeed, the reform. 


Mr. SHarp: Brooks has made an- 
other point here. He says that the real 
governing power in the country is 
not Parliament at all, either the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords, 
but the civil service, the bureaucracy 
so called. Of course, bureaucracy is 
an old thing both in our country and 
in yours. It is necessary to some de- 
gree, but has it not been greatly over- 
grown here? 


Mr. Brooks: As I was saying, be- 
cause of this endeavor to plan this 
country, and to plan it by legislation, 
legislation has been rushed through 
to such a tremendous extent, the 
House of Commons has been so over- 
whelmed, that the real work of 
government, the real responsibility 
for government, has been perforce 
thrown onto the shoulders of the 
bureaucrats. And the consequence is 
the administration of this mass of 
acts is now in bureaucratic hands, 
with the ordinary voting citizen di- 
vorced from his member of Parlia- 
ment, the member of Parliament di- 
vorced from the executive, the exec- 
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utive even divorced from its own 
bureaucracy. 


Mr. Wooncock: Brooks, I do not 
see that that has got much to do with 
planning, the planning that you are 
objecting to. This has been going on 
for years and years. It is a situation 
that we in this country well realize; 
that, when you get a government 
doing more than merely sitting by 
and dabbling a little bit in foreign 
affairs and a few odds and ends of 
legislation in a short session, when a 
government does proceed to active, 
progressive social legislation, they are 
bound to extend the number of civil 
servants which you call a bureauc- 
racy, and inevitably in those circum- 
stances the bureaucracy or the civil 
servants are bound to have more 
authority than they had, say, forty 
years ago. In other words, your choice 
is a choice which we in this country 
have freely made. We have asked for 
the government to take these exten- 
sive steps toward, as I said, removing 
insecurity. They have had, in order to 
do that work effectively, to enlarge 
the civil service. 


Mr. SHarp: Woodcock, you do not 
think that this effort to get away from 
insecurity is leading you to the slave 
state? 


Mr. Woopcock: Personally, I do 
not think so. No! 


Mr. Suarp: Do you really think so, 
Brooks? 


Mr. Brooks: I think that it has led 
us to the slave state. 


Mr. SHarpP: You think you are 
there already? 


Mr. Brooks: I think we are there 
already. We are slaves with limited 
freedom. 


Mr. Suarp: That is one of the great 
questions of the age, whether there 
is any halfway house between Man- 
chester and Moscow, between a com- 
pletely free society and a completely 
planned and regulated one. 


Mr. Woopcock: Yes, it is a ques- 
tion that I would say is very ill 
founded. I mean, Moscow is one 
thing, and we are another thing en- 
tirely. As between the communism 
of Moscow and the socialism of Great 
Britain there are, I should say, prob- 
ably even greater differences than 
there are between America and 
Russia. 


Mr. SHarp: There is one final 
question that we ought to touch on 
lightly—the question of the relation- 
ship between planning and interna. 
tional peace and order and stability 
Walter Lippmann said about ter 
days ago: “When a_ governmen’ 
undertakes to plan and direct the eco! 
nomic life of a nation, it is drawing 
very heavily on the sovereign powe: 
of the national state. Inevitably it will 
cling jealously to that sovereign pow 
er; since it cannot let private interest! 
at home, it certainly cannot let fon 
eign governments abroad, interfer’ 
with its planning and its direction oi 
the national economy.” | 


Mr. Brooks: That I agree with 
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But there is another aspect which I 
touched on last week. Once the state 
becomes the sole trader, the sole 
buyer, the danger at once arises that 
any commercial squabble becomes a 
political squabble. In the old days 
when we had free enterprise a com- 
mercial squabble was a very narrow 
ing; it was composed. But when 
€ get governments going into 
arkets and buying in bulk and ne- 
otiating commercial operations with 
ther governments, at any moment 
e risk a first-class political row on 
hat should be a small commercial 
uestion. And that seems to me to 
e one of the gravest dangers of cen- 
ralized state planning and state 
uying. 

Mr. SHarp: That is to say, when 
our government buys meat from 
gentina, or sells some equipment 
o Europe, it is engaged in an act 
hich is partly economic and partly 
litical and is bound to cause fric- 
ion. 


Mr. Brooks: It is not political when 
e act is first incepted and first oper- 
ted, but it has the potentiality of 
eing political. 


Mr. Wooncock: Brooks, let us get 
ack to the point that Lippmann 
ade, as interpreted by Dr. Sharp, 
ecause I have not seen the actual 
uotation. But if it is true—now, let 
$ just examine the question—that a 
overnment cannot allow a foreign 
ation to do this, that, and the other, 
is equally true, surely, that it can 
low. Surely, I mean, what Lipp- 


mann says can be interpreted the 
other way. If a government has 
greater authority, it can use that au- 
thority for peace as well as it can use 
it for war. I do not see where you 
have to draw the inevitable deduc- 
tion that, because a government is 
more interested in its foreign trade 
than it was before, because it is more 
concerned to develop its exports, it 
necessarily follows that it has got to 
go into war. 


Mr. SHarp: How do you explain 
your reluctance to enter into the 
western union or to get into this pro- 
gram for a European congress? 


Mr. Woopcock: I say that there is 
no reluctance. I say that such reluc- 
tance as there is, is the normal British 
caution of doing a little thing at a 
time, to start in a thing and then let 
the thing grow. We differ in that re- 
spect from the Continental countries, 
which get an idea, expand it, and 
want to put it into operation in its 
grandiose form immediately. 


Mr. SHarp: What do you say, 
Brooks? 


Mr. Brooks: Well, I would say 
that there is strong British govern- 
ment reluctance to join the western 
union for three reasons. First, it is 
bound to limit the sovereignty of the 
United Kingdom; second, it is bound 
to limit the cohesion and sovereignty 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions; third, if the western union be- 
came an established fact, it could 
prove to be the weakest weapon that 
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ever man forged in his own supposed 
protection. 


Mr. Suarp: You do not think that 
this is a failing on the part of the 
Labour government? You think that 
this is a sound instinct which they 
are following? 


Mr. Brooks: I think that this is a 
sound instinct. And, to that extent, 
I think that they have not seen the 
clash between their nationalistic eco- 
nomic philosophy and their foreign 
affairs policy. 

Mr. SHarp: On the other hand, 
Brooks, as I understand it, your great 
fear is that planning is going to 
weaken the power of the British Com- 
monwealth as a force for peace? 


Mr. Brooks: It is bound to do that; 
I do not see any other alternative. 
The more the central life of this set 
of islands is planned, the less the tie 
between the motherland and the do- 
minions and the colonies, because 
they will have to suffer for the sake 
of the plan, and they will not consent 
to it. 


Mr. Suarp: Our series of two dis 
cussions from London on the prob 
lem of whether economic planning 1 
succeeding in Britain has raised some 
of the crucial economic question: 
about planning as the British ar 
working it out. Many of these same 
issues are appearing in one form 01 
another in other modern industria 
countries. We have looked at the eco 
nomic program of the British plan 
ners as they work for prosperity anc 
long-run stability. We have seen tha 
British traditions of personal libert 
are still alive, however much the) 
may tend to conflict with economi 
planning in some of its forms. Britais 
is still, when all is said, a force fo 
international order. Each listener wil 
have his own conclusions about thi 
economic and political issues whicl 
we have discussed. Each listener wil 
decide for himself whether freedon 
can be reconciled with planning. N 
one can fail to admire the intelligence 
good will, patience, and courag 
which Britain is showing in thes 


times of difficulty and challenge. 


A Special Supplement 


l. ORDEAL BY PLANNING' 
t By JOHN JEWKES 


INTRODUCTION 


BELIEVE that the recent melan- 
holy decline of Great Britain is 
argely of our own making. The fall 

our standard of living to a level 
hich excites the pity and evokes the 
charity of many other richer coun- 
ries, the progressive restrictions on 
ndividual liberties, the ever-widen- 
ng destruction of respect for law, the 
steady sapping of our instinct for tol- 
srance and compromise, the sharpen- 
ng of class distinctions, our growing 
ncapacity to play a rightful part in 
world affairs—these sad changes are 
10t due to something that happened 
n the remote past. They are due to 
omething which has happened in the 
gast two years. At the root of our 
roubles lies the fallacy that the best 
way of ordering economic affairs is to 
lace the responsibility for all crucial 
Jecisions in the hands of the State. It 
s a simple error, it is certainly an 
inderstandable error. But it is one 
which, driven to its logical conclusion, 
s it is now being driven by those who 
1ave been constitutionally put into 


1 Reprinted from John Jewkes, Ordeal by 
-lanning (New York, 1948), pp. vii-vill, 
x-xi, 1-9, 11-17. By permission of The 
facmillan Company, publisher. 


power, can bring upon us untold mis- 
eries and humiliations of which the 
past two years have given us a fore- 
taste. Holding these views, and 
knowing that basically the men and 
women of this country are of such a 
quality that they merit, and can in- 
deed in the right environment com- 
mand, a better fate than now seems 
to be in store for them, it would have 
been disloyal of me not to attempt to 
say my part. 

There will be those who will dis- 
miss this book as essentially negative 
and destructive. And so it is, if clear- 
ing a field of weeds before planting 
the new crop is negative and destruc- 
tive, or trying to stop a horse running 
wildly down a crowded street is nega- 
tive and destructive. I have devoted 
myself to an attack on the latter-day 
planners because I am convinced that, 
whatever may be the right ordering 
of society, economic regimentation 
of the kind to which we are now sub- 
ject is the wrong answer to our prob- 
lems and is an arrangement which, so 
soon as it unfolds its inevitable conse- 
quences, will be repugnant to every- 
one of liberal instincts. Unfortunately, 
by the time that the lesson is learned 
the hard way from bitter, accumula- 
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ted experience, the right of choice 
may no longer be ours. For the trap is 
slowly closing even in Great Britain. 
Economic confusion is the breeding- 
ground of totalitarian ideas. Every- 
one recognises that. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, in his moving speech to the 
House of Commons on October 23, 
1947, said: 


Our struggle is to maintain the decent 
standards and the freedom that our ever- 
expanding democratic experience has 
taught us, in circumstances in which it 
is only too easy for more violent and 
totalitarian methods to prevail. 


The tragedy is that the planned econo- 
my is, in itself, one of the main sources 
of the confusion which drives men 
into political mania. So the first task, 
as it seems to me, is to do what one 
can to bring about greater maturity 
in economic thinking so that, with- 
out suffering all the pains that it is 
capable of inflicting upon us, we may 
come to recognise the idea of a cen- 
trally planned economy for what it 
really is—an attempt to build another 
Tower of Babel.... 

“One preliminary word concerning 
definition. I have contrasted in these 
pages the centrally planned economy 
with the free economy. The dividing 
line between the two can never be 
sharp. The free economy presupposes 
the institution of private ownership 
in property (including property in 
the means of production); the sover- 
eignty of the consumer; the freedom 
of contracts of service between inde- 
pendent parties; freedom in the choice 
of occupation (including the choice 
not to work at all) and free economic 


intercourse between nations. These 
are ends in themselves; they are 
bound up with the rightful place of 
man in society. The free economy alsa 
implies, not as an end but as the only 
known means for maintaining eco- 
nomic freedoms, a free price mech- 
anism. But freedom in this sense does 
not mean license. The free economy 
will vary from time to time and from 
one set of circumstances to another. 

The centrally planned economy im- 
plies the State determination of in- 
vestment and its distribution, of occu- 
pation, of consumer’s choice. It in- 
volves progressively the destruction 
of private property and it leads te 
national self-sufficiency. It, too, may 
be operated through a price mecha. 
nism, but one which, as I have triec 
to show in the following pages, must 
be directed towards the wrong ends 
I am sure it will be said that the 
British planned economy is not of thi 
kind, that it isa mixed economy gain 
ing the advantages of all systems, tha 
there is no intention anywhere t 
deprive people of their right of choice 
in occupation, consumption or pro 
duction. In brief, that I am arguins 
against something which does no 
and, in Great Britain at least, neve 
will exist. 

It is true that every sensible econo 
my is a “mixed” system. But every 
thing turns on the mixture. The pres 
ence in 1935 in Moscow of half ; 
dozen decrepit droshky drivers, work 
ing for private profit, did not dis 
turb the general conclusion that ther 
was a planned economy in Russie 
There is a watershed in these matter 


- 


here, vague as the flows may mo- 
entarily seem, the difference be- 
een east and west, north and south, 
tty and slavery is being irrevoc- 
ly determined. I submit that there 
no doubt in which direction the 
rrent has started to flow for us. If 
e ask about the Britain of the pres- 
t day the following questions—are 
ople entitled freely to choose and 
ange their occupation? are con- 
mers free to distribute their in- 
mes between different goods in the 
roportions they would wish? are 
roducers free to seek out and satis- 
the freely expressed preferences of 
mMsumers? are contracts of service a 
aatter for individuals? is the econ- 
my being allowed to knit naturally 
vith the world economy?—the an- 
wer in each case is categorically no. 
Chere is a second test. Is the present 
conomic organisation one which is 
ccepted by anyone as a stable system 
vhich well serves our purpose, or is it 
egarded by all as a kind of purga- 
ory from which some advocate escape 
a one direction and others urge es- 
ape in the opposite? Surely it is ac- 
epted by all that we cannot stay 
vhere we are, that either we go for- 
vard to more planning or we go back 
9 the free price mechanism and all 
hat is bound up with it.... 


CHAPTER I 
THE SPREAD OF THE FASHION 


The people never give up their liber- 
ies but under some delusion.—EpMuND 
JURKE. 


The current mania for comprehen- 
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sive economic planning by the State 
may well appear, half a century 
hence, as just another of the red her- 
rings which fate throws across the 
forward march of free peoples. But 
looking at it close up, as we must now 
do, it presents some more than ordi- 
narily disturbing features which 
ought to put democracies on their 
guard and rouse them to ask whether 
they are not confronted with ideas 
fundamentally incompatible with 
their cherished ways of living. 

Central economic planning has 
gained such a firm grip that it is often 
forgotten how new an idea it is. The 
patient reader will find no reference 
to it in the works of Marx or of the 
Fabians. The histories of British so- 
cialism up to the end of the first 
World War make no reference to it. 
Indeed the conception of an economic 
system operated by the State as a 
manager might operate one factory 
runs directly counter to many inter- 
pretations of socialism. 

It seems to have originated, as 
many evil ideas originated, in Ger- 
many in the war of 1914-18 when it 
was conceived of as a technique for 
war administration. It was seized 
upon between the wars by German 
intellectuals who saw in it an end- 
lessly fascinating set of problems in 
complex administration and an irre- 
sistible opportunity of breaking indi- 
viduals to the purpose of the State. 
It came to real life when Lenin, find- 
ing himself with power over a de- 
moralised economy, cast round for 
some way of diverting the thoughts 
of his subjects from their present trib- 
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ulations to the hopes of a terrestrial 
paradise. He found no help in the ex- 


isting literature. He said: 


We knew when we took power into 
our hands that there were no ready 
forms of concrete reorganisation of the 
capitalist system into a socialist one. 
...I do not know of any socialist who 
has dealt with these problems.” 


He invented a new will-o’-the-wisp, 
an apparently simple and practical 
idea which swiftly swept through the 
existing intellectual vacuum. In 1920 
he wrote thus to Krzhizhanovsky: 
Couldn’t you produce a plan (not a 
technical but a political scheme) which 
would be understood by the proletariat? 
For instance, in 10 years (or 5?) we 
shall build 20 (or 30 or 50?) power sta- 
tions covering the country with a net- 
work of such stations, each with a 
radius of operation of say 400 versts (or 
200 if we are unable to achieve more). 
... We need such a plan at once to give 
the masses a shining unimpeded prospect 
to work for: and in 10 (or 20?) years 
we shall electrify Russia, the whole of it, 
both industrial and agricultural. We 
shall work up to God knows how many 
kilowatts or units of horse-power.8 


This was the embryo of the idea, 
with its already well-established char- 
acteristics of political cynicism, slap- 
dash economics and obsessions with 
the spectacular, which has grown up 
so quickly and threatens to cause so 
much trouble in the world. 

Young as it is, the idea has already 
travelled far and wide. In Russia the 


2 Quoted from Carr, Soviet Impact on 
the Western World, p. 23. 

3 Quoted from Webb, Soviet Commu- 
nism: A New Civilisation? p. 615. 


very knowledge of what constitu + 
a free economy has been stamped 
completely. In many of the countrie' 
of Europe the State has taken ove 
the industrial equipment in whole o 
in part. In democratic countries th 
bait is being gobbled without toc 
much thought for the hook that may 
lie in it. The rulers in Great Britait 
claim to have a centrally plannec 
economy, to be carrying out a socia 
and economic revolution. Even in th 
United States many of the young in 
tellectuals are beginning to year 
after the benefits of “social engineer 
ing” in a fashion which suggests tha 
they, too, will soon be calling for : 
regimented society. 

It is not only the speed and fur 
of this movement in democratic coun 
tries which is alarming. It is also th 
incipient evidence of totalitarian fer 
vour for doing good to other people a 
whatever the cost to them. The proph 
ets of the new age are beginning t 
reveal a testy intolerance to all wh 
stand in their way. 

The critics of planning are in thes 
days regarded almost as engines a 
evil. Their motives are impugnec 
their feeling for humanity doubtec 
This restive impatience in the fac 
of criticism is destructive of the toles 
ance upon which democratic cor 
munities are founded. It should ir 
crease the sense of ultimate dange 
and lead the socially wary to pro 
carefully for the traps before they g 
forward into the promised land. 

It is also disturbing that, in thei 
controversy, the planners and ant 
planners dispute over one point br 


r 


re really concerned about something 
Ise much more vital. They dispute 
to whether an economic system 
in by the State would make us 
cher or poorer than one operated in 
free society, where each man can 
hoose his occupation and use his 
pital as he wishes. But the dispu- 
nts have at the back of their minds 
deeper question: what kind of so- 
iety will go along with the planned 
conomy? We have it on the author- 
ty of one of the most acute social ob- 
ervers that 


society may be fully and truly socialist 
d yet be led by an absolute ruler or be 
rganised in the most democratic of all 
ossible ways; it may be aristocratic or 
proletarian; it may be a theocracy and 
hierarchic or atheist or indifferent as to 
religion; it may be much more strictly 
disciplined than men are in a modern 
army or completely lacking in discipline; 
energetic or slack; .. . warlike and na- 
tionalist or peaceful and internation- 
alist; egalitarian or the opposite; it may 
have the ethics of lords or the ethics of 
slaves. ...4 


If this is true it is clearly important 
to know which of these states of so- 
ciety is the more likely to arise in a 
planned economy. For whatever may 
be said about a free economy, ex- 
perience shows that it is not consistent 
with dictatorship, slavery or other 
forms of extreme tyranny. 

The struggle between central plan- 
ners and their opponents goes on, 
therefore, in terms of economics. But 
the stakes are moral and spiritual. If 


4Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy, p. 170. 
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the issue were merely that of a little 
more or a little less wealth the fight 
would be of no moment. In fact the 
prizes are the ultimate prizes: room 
for the mind freely to follow its own 
courses; room for society to enrich 
itself by the encouragement of diver- 
sity and the tolerance of eccentricity; 
room for the growth of dignity in 
human relations. Everything, indeed, 
that is bound up with the uniqueness 
of personality and with the Christian 
ethic. 

It is, at first sight, strange that the 
new ideas regarding economic or- 
ganisation should have gained so 
wide and ready an acceptance. Ex- 
perience might have been expected 
to restrain the movement. The only 
centrally planned economies we have 
so far known, those of Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy, have been born into, 
or have finally produced societies in 
which terror, sadistic cruelty and con- 
stant insecurity have been the lot of 
all save the privileged few. In each 
the arts sickened, science withered, 
charity declined. Each found it nec- 
essary to cut itself off from all ordi- 
nary intercourse with the outside 
world, to restrict the movement of 
its people across the frontiers, to mis- 
represent abroad what was happening 
at home and to misrepresent at home 
what was happening abroad. Each 
has been the source of a feeling of 
world insecurity and of the possi- 
bility of war. It is often held that such 
associations are not inevitable, that 
there can be “good” planning as well 
as “bad” planning. But to the objec- 
tive mind there should be food for 
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thought and grounds for caution in 
the undisputed fact that, so far as 
experience goes, the depths of human 
wretchedness and a centrally planned 
economy have invariably gone to- 


gether. 


It is clear that there are powerful 
impulses making for this new tide in 
economic ideas. Some of them are 
undoubtedly old evils in somewhat 
new forms. Among the leaders of 
this new movement would undoubt- 
edly be found a high proportion of 
morbid types. Men who itch after 
power to control their fellows. Men 
of little understanding and less re- 
straint who would smash the existing 
economic institutions out of pure ig- 
norance of their functions. Egomani- 
acs who can conceive of no standard 
of values but their own and strive, 
with Jesuitical fervour, to save the 
world despite itself. But the activities 
of all such cannot wholly explain the 
rapid growth of the popularity of 
planning. Among the converts are 
many men of good will. Their con- 
version can only be understood on 
the assumption that they are follow- 
ing social aims for the attainment of 
which central economic planning is 
regarded as essential. 

I suggest that there are at least six 
highly commendable human aspira- 
tions lying behind this movement. 

There is, first, the desire to avoid 
in the future the mass unemployment 
which occurred between the wars in 
every system of free enterprise. An 


5 Mr. Morrison, House of Commons, July 
8, 1947, ‘The test of a modern economic 


economy which leaves a significant 
part of its producing power unutilised 
does not make sense. Up to now, free 
economics have suffered from the 
serious defect of running at some- 
thing less than full steam. Not un- 
naturally the ordinary man contrasts 
this with the full employment in Rus- 
sia and in Germany between the 
wars and with the shortage of labour 
in all countries during the war and 
deduces that State planning has made 
the difference. If the State could 
only grip economic activities tightly 
enough, surely, he concludes, the 
waste of idleness and the dislocating 
effects of industrial fluctuations could 
be prevented. 

Second, there is the growing feel- 
ing that men must be masters of their 
economic destiny.6 The search for 
ways of controlling human environ- 
ment is, indeed, one of the under- 
lying causes of all progress. In all 
politically mature countries the indi- 
vidual has created devices to safe- 
guard himself against the arbitrary 
acts of other individuals or groups. 


policy is whether or not it keeps the economy 
running somewhere near full capacity.” 


8Mr. Morrison, Economic Planning 
(1946), p. 14: “In a few years’ time people 
looking back will be amazed to see... how 
little was understood of the part which plan- 
ning could play in freeing employers and 
workers and farmers from the horrors of 
uncontrolled and unforeseen fluctuations.” 

Sir Oliver Franks, Central Planning and 
Control in War and Peace, p. 37: “The Gov- 
ernment must so present its policy and pro- 
grammes that they are accepted as the right 
answer in the circumstances for a nation that 
will be master of its fate.” 


t the worker or the employer may 
1 find his livelihood destroyed over- 
ght by some unpredictable and ap- 
rently uncontrollable jerk of the 
onomic machine. These bolts from 
e blue are not merely painful, they 
e humiliating. They outrage the 
nse of order and appear to leave 
en at the mercy of chance. And the 
te seems to be the most convenient 
ent for creating security and cer- 
inty. 

Third, planning is associated with 
e extension of the scientific method. 
he great achievements of the natural 
iences in the last thirty years have 
irred the popular imagination. 
‘hrough some unfortunate twist in 
ye interpretation of the scientific 
rethod it has come to be assumed 
aat the economic system cannot be 
scientific unless everything which 
appens in it is under the direct and 
onscious control of some individual. 
fa Government official decides what 
mounts of a commodity shall be pro- 
uced, where they shall be produced, 
ow they shall be distributed, that 
onstitutes “scientific” planning. The 
uman mind has been brought to 
ear in a systematic fashion upon a 
pecific problem, collective behaviour 
; controlled by a single master plan 
rom above. But if production and 
istribution is allowed to take place 
nrough the operation of an imper- 
onal price system, that is to say, 
nrough the free co-operation of in- 
ependent individuals—even though 
auch the same results are achieved— 
hen there is not the same feeling of 
chievement. This is much as if the 
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force of gravity were to fall into pop- 
ular disrepute, because it was not the 
outcome of the conscious activity of 
a human mind, and industrial proc- 
esses were consciously planned to the 
neglect of, or in defiance of, this force. 

Fourth, the State is being called in- 
to economic affairs because it is be- 
lieved that increase in wealth can 
thereby be speeded up, or even that 
it will be possible to get something 
for nothing. To the social scientist an 
economic system which can double 
real income per head every thirty or 
forty years, with an occasional bonus 
added when some especially fruitful 
technical improvement comes along, 
would appear to be justifying itself. 
But to the individual who is looking 
for an immediate increase of one- 
third in his own income (and most 
of us are in that position) the matter 
appears quite different. Broad eco- 
nomic progress of the kind which 
free economies have achieved in the 
past is largely irrelevant to his own 
immediate problems. The State is ex- 
pected to resolve this difficulty, partly 
by redistributing wealth to the ad- 
vantage of the under-privileged, part- 
ly by creating a more efficient eco- 
nomic society which will turn a 2 
per cent annual increase in income 
per head into something much larger. 

Fifth, there is a widespread in- 
sistence upon economic security. It is, 
indeed, paradoxical that in this cen- 
tury when life is held cheaper than 
during most other periods of history; 
when within twenty-five years the 
people of the world could twice be 
brought to slaughter each other in 
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unparalleled numbers; when peace- 
time machines (particularly in trans- 
port) which maim and kill increas- 
ingly are accepted without demur, 
other forms of courage should seem 
to be dying out and there should be 
this firmly held attitude that, what- 
ever the cost in terms of individual 
liberty, economic risks must be re- 
duced. And since a system of free 
enterprise inevitably creates discon- 
tinuities and personal hardships, part- 
ly as a result of its rapid absorption 
of the fruits of technical progress, 
partly as a consequence of its tendency 
to move forward in jerks and starts, 
those seeking a quick solution for 
these evils not unnaturally turn to the 
State as a possible stabilising agency. 

Finally, there is a growing eco- 
nomic humanitarianism which ren- 
ders intolerable the inequalities of 
wealth associated in the past with a 
system of free enterprise. Absolute 
economic equality, if that were pos- 
sible, would probably be obnoxious 
to the sense of justice, for it is widely 
recognised that people work with 
varying intensities and that greater 
natural aptitudes should bring some 
differential award. But the striking 
disparities between the richest one- 
tenth and the poorest one-tenth of the 
citizens in many countries in the past 
fifty years is something which the 
twentieth century cannot stomach. 
Here again the deduction is drawn 
that only the direct control of the 
economic system by the State can 
bring improvements. 

It is the purpose of this book to 
show that these legitimate aspirations 


—to make a steady, continuous an 
full use of the community’s powers 0 
production, to dominate one’s eco 
nomic environment, to operate eco 
nomic institutions scientifically, t 
provide all with higher material com 
forts, to avoid economic fluctuation 
disturbing to the individual, to miti 
gate the grosser forms of inequality— 
are completely and finally frustratec 
by central State planning. For centra 
planning ultimately turns every indi 
vidual into a cipher and every eco 
nomic decision into blind fumbling 
destroys the incentives through whicel 
economic progress arises, renders th 
economic system as unstable as th 
whims of the few who ultimately con 
trol it and creates a system of wire 
pulling and privileges in which eco 
nomic justice ceases to have am 
meaning. 

There can be nothing but bitter 
ness and ruin waiting for those wh 
create, or suffer to be created, a cen 
trally controlled economy. It is not: 
system which can be coolly experi 
mented with and then dropped, if i 
fails, with no greater loss than | 
return to the status quo. There is ni 
easy way back. For the more threat 
ened it is by failure, the more savag 
will be the efforts to make it succees 
at any cost. The more apparent be 
comes the insolubility of the intellec 
tual problems it involves, the crazie 
and more irresponsible will becom 
the efforts to solve them. Nor is | 
true, as some of the less confider 
planners are inclined to argue, th 
at the worst the planned syster 
amounts simply to bartering som 


of our liberty for increased 
Ith or increased security. There 
o choice open to us between slavery 
plenty and freedom with poy- 
. For the consumer is just as cer- 
/a victim of the planned economy 
is the free man.... 

second source of confusion is the 
ure to recognise that differences 
degree can ultimately become dif- 
ences in kind. It is precisely at this 
t that those who are most strongly 
vinced of the potential evils of 
wing State control find it most 
cult to hold their position in dis- 
sion of detail. For there comes a 
int at which to argue each case on 
merits really amounts to not argu- 
g the case at all. If, for example, the 
ate proposes to nationalise some 
atively unimportant industry, the 
os and cons of that particular case 
ay be equally balanced. It may seem 
thly unrealistic, in the particular 
Atext, to raise major issues regard- 
_ liberty and the general efficiency 
the economic system. And yet a 
altiplication of such cases may alter 
- the worse the whole character of 
= economic and social system. This 
ficulty, of course, confronts all 
mocratic communities in dealing 
th totalitarian ideas and tactics. At 
at point, it has to be asked, should 
» dig in our heels and declare that 
ther infiltration, however minor, 
ll be resisted? It is this dilemma 
rich creates the class of appeasers. 
r the habits of compromise, of em- 
icism, of tolerance and of open- 
ndedness which alone make a free 


siety possible are just the habits 


ES ee ee 
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which render the democrat an almost 
sitting target for his totalitarian op- 
ponent. The planner prefers to have 
each case discussed on its merits, i.e. to 
have it discussed without relation to 
its wider implications. It should be 
the tactics of his opponent to discuss 
each case within a wider framework 
of principle. But he can only do this 
at the risk of being described as doc- 
trinaire and unrealistic. In political 
affairs, the appeasers of the period be- 
tween the two great wars now suffer 
the contempt they merit. But in eco- 
nomics the appeasers still hold the 
field as the men of balanced and judi- 
cial mind responsive to the changing 
needs of the time.” Yet no democratic 
community can exist save where its 
members understand the difference 
between having their hair cut short 
and having their scalps taken clean 
off, and recognise in the former the 
ever-growing dangers of the latter. 
An extremely important case where 
differences of degree may ultimately 
become differences in kind lies in the 
field of administration. Everyone 
knows that it is possible to plan, with 
purpose and success, a small organi- 


7 Thus The Times leader of September 
25, 1946: “In the General Election last year 
...the centre of gravity was set markedly 
nearer to a planned economy and further 
from laissez-faire. But, while the right de- 
gree of this adjustment is and will be a mat- 
ter of strong domestic contention, there was 
no break in the continuous evolution of an 
approach to social and economic tasks which 
has led the people and successive Govern- 
ments of this country to seek, step by step 
and stage by stage, that habitable half-way 
house for which a large part of the world is 
now seeking.” 
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sation, such as a reasonably sized 
business or local authority. If plan- 
ning is desirable on this scale why not 
extend its scope and plan the work- 
ing of a whole country, or indeed, as 
many would suggest, the whole 
world? The simple answer is that 
this is administratively impossible, 
that what can be done on a small 
scale cannot always be done on a 
large. But in social and economic 
affairs it is an answer which rarely 
appears conclusive. It is thoroughly 
grasped in other branches of thought. 
We can never have a wasp as large 
as a tiger, since the mechanisms used 
in integrating the functions of the 
wasp do not stretch to that size. We 
can never have an elephant fifty times 
as large as the present size: its legs 
could not carry the weight or, if they 
were made strong enough to carry the 
weight, they would be so thick that 
the animal would not be able to move 
at all. But most people assume that 
you can increase an administration 
organisation indefinitely in size and 
that it will continue to do its job with 
just the same success and speed as 
before. In fact, the crowding together 
of vital decisions at the top would 
mean that the organisation ultimately 
would cease to do anything at all. 
This is so critical a point that it is 
worth asking why the right answer 
is reached in one set of instances and 
the wrong answer in others. It may, 
in part, be due to the rudimentary 
state of the science and art of admin- 
istration; there we are still in the 
stone age. It may, in part, be due to 


woolly thinking regarding the ad- 


. 


vantages of decentralisation. It 1 
often argued that all these problem 
of administration, even in a complet 
centrally planned economy, can b 
solved by “decentralisation.” And, o 
course, within limits, decentralisatio: 
does help. What is overlooked is tha 
dencentralisation creates administra 
tive problems of its own: how to cc 
ordinate the decentralised units. Tha 
can only be carried on successfull 
within narrow limits. To go back t 
an illustration given above, we ma 
reach the point at which the job t 
be carried out really requires an el 
phant fifty times bigger and stronge 
than the present type. We know suc 
an elephant does not and cannot exis 
We may argue that the right solutio 
is decentralisation—fifty elephants ¢ 
the present size instead of one fift 
times larger. But we do not, therebr 
dodge the problem. For the questio 
now is: can we get fifty elephants 1 
work together with the sensitivity an 
the automatic adjustment provide 
by the instinctive reactions betwee 
the brain and muscles of one el 
phant? Here there clearly is a limi 
The failure to attribute to administr: 
tive limitations the crucial réle the 
should play in social and econom 
organisation is mainly due to the fa 
that in administrative problems the 
can never be the precise and fin 
answer which can be given in sciel 
tific problems. Men differ in the 
powers of administration. Some ca: 
not control successfully a toffee sho 
Some can control an organisatic 
with (say) 20,000 workers. So it 

assumed that because there is no de 


e limit to the growth of a success- 
administrative unit there is no 
it at all. This is just as wrong, and 
t as dangerous, as if we were to 
ie that, since some men are five 
t high and others six feet high, 
ere is no reason why we should not 
ve men fifty feet high and proceed 
design all our machinery so that it 
uld only be operated by such giants. 
Planning, again, commends itself 
many because it is felt that “this is 
e way things are going,” that it is 
part of the “wave of the future,” 
at it is foolish to press against the 
ing irresistible tide of affairs. This 
titude of resignation, paradoxically 
1ough, runs right across the view, 
ready examined, that planning will 
ut us in a position to become masters 
f our own economic destiny. It is 
so highly unscientific because it as- 
umes that when any social force has 
a4ined momentum it must inevitably 
tinue until it dominates the whole 
t human activity.§ 

Finally, in the period following a 
ctorious war the conditions are ripe 
x the growth of the planned econ- 
ny. The people have been subject 
a number of years to personal reg- 
nentation. The fact that the war has 
“en won surrounds the economic or- 
nisation which contributed to suc- 
ss with an often quite unmerited 
estige;? the failures, weaknesses, 
8G. K. Chesterton long ago saw through 
is fallacy when he twitted the experts who 
vhen they see a pig in a litter larger than 
e other pigs, know that by an unalterable 
w of the Inscrutable it will some day be 


rger than an elephant.” 
® Thus Sir Stafford Cripps never wearies 
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wastes and losses are forgotten, the 
achievements unduly magnified by 
time. The shortages and poverty 
which follow war create a real need 
for some extraordinary controls. If 
planning brought us victory through 
its powers to produce agents of de- 
struction, how much more potent it 
might be if employed in peace-time 
constructive purposes. 


The case for planning, however, 
could hardly have made the progress 
it has made were it not for the cur- 
rent misrepresentations and pure ig- 
norance regarding the nature of the 
economic system: ignorance of the 
working of the price system, of the 
part played by risk-taking and specu- 
lation in economic progress, of the 
need for freedom for those minds 
which must do the path-breaking for 
society, of the enormous economic 
progress made by free societies in the 
last half-century and of their power 
to defend themselves, in the last ex- 
tremity, against the armed force of 
totalitarian States. The wildest ideas 
are abroad—the big organisations and 
institutions are inevitably more efh- 
cient than small; that the State (ze. 
Ministers and Civil Servants) can 
draw on a fund of wisdom and judg- 
ment that is not available to other 
men; that the techniques of produc- 
tion nowadays are so spectacularly 
different from those of thirty or forty 
years ago that little that we have 


of describing the success of planning during 
the war in the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. 


t 
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learnt from the past is relevant to 
present-day conditions; that the com- 
petition between business men is in- 
herently immoral; that business men 
no longer compete but fleece the com- 
munity by creating monopolies; that 
profit-making is evil; that business 
is now controlled by an administra- 
tive class not directly concerned 
with profit-making; that competition 
creates enormous waste by driving 
thousands of firms into bankruptcy; 
that competition no longer works in 
eliminating surplus capacity; that 
monopoly brings into existence huge 
corporations too large for efficiency; 
that monopoly will usually mean that 
the output of a firm will be smaller 
than it would be under competition; 
that the free economy stifles inven- 
tions; that the free economy creates 
widespread technological unemploy- 
ment—an endless list of assumptions 
many of which are mutually contra- 
dictory and most of which are with- 
out foundation in fact. When there 
is added to all this the savage mis- 
representation that has surrounded 
the subject of planning in the past 
twenty years, the causes of confusion 
are only too obvious. In such confu- 
sion any and every view, however 
bizarre or improbable, will get a hear- 
ing and the chance that truth will pre- 
vail is remote. 

The obstacles encountered in estab- 
lishing economic facts and in creating 
an understanding of economic cause 
and effect may well lead to a cynical, 
if not completely fatalistic, attitude. 
Is there some queer defect in the 
human mind, some universal black 


insanity which will inevitably lead v 
to destroy those very social and mors 
values which we most cherish? Is - 
the calamity of modern life that w 
cannot learn, or learn early enougl 
all the things which we must kno\ 
for our survival? 

It seems to me far too early to fa 
prisoner to such pessimistic mood 
Economic rationality has, in som 
recent cases, suddenly shot above th 
apparently barren ground in a mo 
unexpected fashion. Who would hav 
believed ten years ago that countric 
could wage major wars, as Gre: 
Britain and the United States hay 
done, without falling into inflation 
Who could have forecast the growin 
knowledge in labour circles of th 
relation between price and wag 
movements, which led to the fa 
seeing and courageous restraint du 
ing the war by British trade unionis 
on the subject of wage policy? Wh 
would have anticipated in 1925 tha 
within twenty years, the Keynesia 
economic doctrines offering us a row 
towards the maintenance of full en 
ployment within a free society woul 
have been so generally accepted? 
may be that the realm of popul: 
understanding will widen even mo 
quickly in the future. In the pa 
planned economies have operate 
under a veil of secrecy. Now, hoy 
ever, we have in Great Britain ¢ 
experiment in central economic pla 
ning carried on in the open, subje 
to public discussion and scrutiny | 
Parliament. The lessons to be drav 
from that experiment, if they can | 
drawn coolly and without bias, m: 


Il change the whole course of eco- 
ic thinking in the world. For 
n those who regret that such an 
riment had to be carried out 
tely to reveal what they regard as 
inherent defects and dangers in 
planned economy, may console 
mselves with the thought that, if 


h an experiment was inescapable, 


POLITICAL VERSUS VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATION 
FREE society must be organized 
rgely through voluntary associa- 
ons. Freedom to associate or to dis- 
ciate, to belong or not to belong, 
pecially in economic activities, is an 
sential liberty—and will remain so, 
ort of the millennial “economy of 
yundance.” Man will continue indef- 
‘itely to be occupied, even in the 
chest nations, mainly in “making a 
ving”; and his other liberties are 
alikely to be or to remain larger than 
ie liberty he enjoys in such central 
tivity. 
Freedom of association, of course, 
aplies also coercive association, that 
, strong government and an elab- 
ate, stable, confining structure of 
w. Liberals exalt the “rule of the 
w” and hold that, as the antithesis 
‘the rule of men or authority, it is 
1 Reprinted from Henry Simons, Eco- 
mic Policy for a Free Society (Chicago, 
48), pp. 3-4, 11-12, 12-14, 23-25, 26- 
, 34-35, 38-39, 41-45. By permission of 
e University of Chicago Press, publisher. 
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much better it should be carried out 
in Great Britain, with its instinct for 
justice, fair play and free speech, and 
its strong social cohesion, rather than 
in some other community where the 
lines of social cleavage were more 
marked and the traditional impedi- 
ments to the practices of human 
slavery less in evidence. 


. ECONOMIC POLICY FOR A FREE SOCIETY’ 
By HENRY SIMONS 


attainable only within an economy of 
(largely) voluntary association. 


Freedom to belong or not to belong 
also implies multitudes of similar as- 
sociations among which one may 
choose and move, as worker, as in- 
vestor, as customer, etc. Likewise it 
implies effective freedom to initiate 
new associations, that is, free enter- 
prise. Economics properly stresses 
competition among organizations as 
a means to proper resource allocation 
and combination and to communica- 
tive justice. But effective competition 
is also requisite to real freedom of 
association—and to real power of dis- 
persion. All monopolies, and all very 
large organizations of sellers (or 
buyers), are impairment of that free- 
dom and, unless transitory or unsub- 
stantial, must tend to be governmen- 
talized, not only because they involve 
exploitation (departure from com- 
municative justice) and disecono- 
mies, but also because adequately 
strong government cannot tolerate 
usurpation of its coercive powers. 
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At the bottom of any structure of 
voluntary associations, of course, is 
the family. Perhaps the hardest prob- 
lems of libertarian policy concern the 
division of responsibilities between 
the family and the government. Lib- 
eral ideals include equality of oppor- 
tunity—or steadily diminishing in- 
equality. This and other purposes 
doubtless require governmental as- 
sumption of responsibilities once 
largely or exclusively those of fami- 
lies, notably as regards the health and 
education of children, and, also, sub- 
stantial restriction on family accumu- 
lation of wealth. In either case, limi- 
tation on the freedom of families is 
involved; and hard questions arise of 
how and how rapidly egalitarian 
measures may be pursued without 
undermining the structure of volun- 
tary associations at its foundation. .. 

LIBERALISM AND FEDERALISM 

Traditional liberalism commends 
constitutional federalism. It calls for 
a political structure in which organi- 
zation becomes looser and more flex- 
ible, and functions narrower and 
more negative, as one moves from 
local bodies to counties, to provinces 
or states, to the central, national gov- 
ernment, and on to supranational or 
world government. Its good state is 
instrumental, subordinate to society, 
and so constructed as to minimize the 
dangers of power concentration, that 
is, the danger that governmental 
power may be usurped by armies, 
factions, or majorities and used to 
dominate society rather than to im- 
plement free societal process and so- 
cial-moral development. . . . 


CENTRAL VERSUS LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 
Individualism and collectivism < 
usually discussed largely in term 
of political (coercive) versus volur 
tary (free) association and of goverr 
mental-monopolistic versus privat 
competitive organizations. The rang 
of aggregate governmental activitie 
however, is hardly more importan 
as a policy problem, than their distr 
bution between small and large, loc: 
and central, governments. Extensiv 
local socialization need not be incon 
patible with, or very dangerous to, 
free society. Local bodies are then 
selves largely voluntary association: 
people have much freedom to choos 
and to move among them; they af 
substantially competitive and, even. 
permitted to do so, rarely could muc 
restrain trade. The libertarian arg 
ment against “too much govert 
ment,” consequently, relates main 
to national governments, not to pre 
vincial or local units—and to gre. 
powers rather than to small nation 
Democratic process is an inventio 
of local bodies. It has been extende 
upward and may be extended gradi 
ally toward world organization. | 
any case, modern democracy res 
upon free, responsible local gover 
ment and will never be stronger tha 
this foundation. Free, responsib 
local bodies correspond, in the poli 
ical system, to free, responsible ind 
viduals or families and voluntary a 
sociations in the good society. 
people wisely conserving its liberti 
will seek ever to enlarge the rang 
and degree of local freedom and r 


r 


msibility. In so doing, it may sacri- 
possible proximate achievements. 
ing specific good things by cen- 
lization will always be alluring. It 
y always seem easier to impose 
ogress” on localities than to wait 
them to effect it for themselves— 
vided one is not solicitous about 
basis or sources of progress. A 
munity imposing good local govy- 
ment from above may seem to get 
ead rapidly for a time. Likewise, a 
mmunity may temporarily raise its 
momic scale of life by living up to 
capital. And the analogy seems 
ely in point. Progress to which 
cal freedom, responsibility, and ex- 
rimentation have pointed the way 
ay be accelerated for a time and 
fected more uniformly by the short 
tt of central action. But such short- 
ting tends to impair or to use up 
e roots of progress in order to obtain 
briefly luxuriant bloom. 
The inefficiency and corruption of 
cal- government are recognized evils 
which make us unduly complacent 
enthusiastic about centralization. 
is generally supposed that almost 
y function will be more efficiently 
d-more honestly discharged by a 
rger unit of government. So, we 
adily accept increase of central re- 
onsibility, through supervision or 
tright transfer of functions or both. 
; regards corruption, the prevailing 
sw is simply wrong—unless one 
cks to a narrow, legalistic defini- 
mn. Our federal government (I ven- 
re) is far more corrupt in its best 
ars than municipal government at 
worst, if one judges by the pro- 
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portion of outlays (activities) which 
serve the common interest as against 
the proportion spent in vote-buying, 
that is, in serving special interest 
against the common interest. Munic- 
ipal machines at worst divert a 
modest tribute; their graft and pa- 
tronage are small fractions of the 
value of public services actually ren- 
dered. Our national government typi- 
cally spends freely on behalf of or- 
ganized, logrolling minorities, tossing 
in some general welfare outlays for 
good measure. For decades the sub- 
sidies appropriated in the form of pro- 
tective tariffs probably amounted to 
more than the total of all other federal 
outlays, including silver subsidies. 
The notion that large governmen- 
tal units are more efficient than small 
ones is equally wrong but hard to 
attack, because efficiency is far more 
ambiguous or deceptive in meaning 
than is corruption. Large administra- 
tive units may seem more efficient 
than small ones, if only because they 
contain so many people employed to 
increase efficiency rather than to pro- 
duce substantive services. But admin- 
istrative efficiency in government, at 
best, is a false god and a dangerously 
static good. Large governments, like 
giant business corporations, may ef- 
fectively mobilize existing technol- 
ogy, realizing fully its current poten- 
tialities. In a shortsighted view they 
are instruments of progress; but they 
lack the creative powers of a multi- 
plicity of competitive smaller units. 
They are, to repeat, at best only means 
for “forcing” the plant—for enriching 
the present at the expense of the 
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future. The French genius for admin- 
istration would appear to have been 
purchased dearly in terms of capacity 
for government. Free government is 
always worth some cost in terms of 
“good” or efficient government. ... 


A cardinal tenet of libertarians is 
that no one may be trusted with much 
power—no leader, no faction, no 
party, no “class,” no majority, no gov- 
ernment, no church, no corporation, 
no trade association, no labor union, 
no grange, no professional association, 
no university, no large organization 
of any kind. They must forever re- 
peat with Lord Acton: “Power al- 
ways corrupts”—and not merely those 
who exercise it but those subject to it 
and the whole society. The only good 
power is that of law based on over- 
whelming voluntary consensus of free 
men and built and rebuilt by gradual 
experimentation, organized discus- 
sion, and tolerant compromise. They 
do not deny that concentrated power 
may occasionally serve human prog- 
ress as a temporary or transitional ex- 
pedient. They do deny its uses in ad- 
vanced nations, save in the gravest 
military emergencies and then only 
until the peak of crisis has been passed 
—and any libertarian who cries wolf 
easily or frequently is automatically 


disqualified. 


LIBERALISM AND COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Liberalism is also notorious for its 
uncompromising opposition to goy- 
ernmental restraint or manipulation 
of foreign trade. This “negative” as- 
pect of liberalism, that is, its cate- 
gorical free-trade prescription, per- 


haps merits a few remarks in co: 
tion with world problems. 

The main content of centraliza 
in the modern world has been contr 
of foreign trade. It was this aspect o} 
mercantilism that Adam Smith mai 
ly attacked; and this same aspect 
government remains, or has again be 
come, the proper first concern 6 
libertarians. Commercial policy is no 
only the hard core of bad nationa 
centralization; it is also the necessan 
basis or prerequisite of bad centrali 
zation in other manifestations. Bac 
central planning begins historicall 
in commercial policy and, in all majo 
aspects, involves or requires arbitrar 
restrictions on foreign trade. Free for 
eign trade would largely frustrate al 
major enterprises in economic cen 
tralization or in direct federal con 
trol of relative prices, wages, or pre 
duction. To specify that central ecc 
nomic planning or regulation shoul 
proceed with a framework of fre 
external trade is to suggest perhap 
the most useful distinction betwee: 
good and bad “planning.” To achiey 
free trade would be to realize, direct 
and indirectly, most of the decef 
tralization that libertarians propos 

Nationalism, as imposition of if 
ternal free trade, is a means to pro 
perity and peace. As imposed cot 
trol of trade, external and then i 
ternal, it is mobilization for wa 
which immediately jeopardizes worl 
order and, in the longer view, als 
undermines the moral basis of it 
ternal peace. 

The proximate future of libertaria 
democracy depends crucially on th 


re of commercial policy, espe- 
y in the United States. This coun- 
cannot long have free internal 
without free or much freer trade 
joss its borders; and, be that as it 
, this country cannot maintain a 
rtarian political-economic system 
n isolated island surrounded by 
easingly antithetical systems. On 
other hand, its power is adequate 
re-establish a libertarian trend 
ong its friends and neighbors; and, 
re-established, libertarian democ- 
y may then resume its gradual, 
ceful “conquest” of the world. 
Recent decades have witnessed a 
ady resurgence of protectionism, 
Iminating during the great depres- 
n in disastrous economic warfare. 
lis subtle, substantial international 
ganization implicit in mutual self- 
nying ordinances, under the rule of 
ial treatment or nondiscrimination, 
s suddenly swept away in an orgy 
bilateralism, quota restrictions, 
aring agreements, and exchange 
itrol. Blame for this disaster may 
placed largely on the United States 
on its stupid tariff legislation, on its 
pardonable devaluation, and pri- 
wily on its failure, as custodian of 
» dominant or world currency, to 
svent a long and deep deflation. 
hosesoever the blame for what is 
st, this country alone can lead the 
tld back to decent commercial 
licies. 
We may negotiate all manner of 
oly vague resolutions and paper 
ranizations of sovereign great pow- 
. Much ultimate good may come 
m such beginnings. But the sub- 
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stance of supranational order will in 
the near future be achieved, if at all, 
largely in the field of commercial re- 
lations. Here organization, though 
subtle and obscure, is a matter of al- 
most continuous, daily national ac- 
tions; it grows or is cut away with 
every political decision, legislative and 
administrative, affecting world trade 
and finance. Thus commercial poli- 
cies become more or less discrimina- 
tory, more or less restrictive, more or 
less collectivist, more or less informed 
by narrow national or bloc interests 
in relative power; and thus commer- 
cial intercourse becomes more or less 
subject to arbitrary controls, more or 
less governmental, and less or more 
free. ... 

Free trade is an essential feature 
of stable federation. Real international 
organization, removing sovereign na- 
tional prerogatives of trade manipu- 
lation, must come slowly out of dis- 
cussion, experiment, and compromise. 
The proximate means toward aboli- 
tion of the prerogatives is gradual 
abandonment of the practices, under 
the venturesome leadership of the na- 
tion which is at once most influential, 
best able to risk the venture and likely 
to gain most by its success. 

International organization must be 
pursued opportunistically on every 
front which offers opportunity for 
substantial institutional growth. Be- 
yond the immediate problems of the 
enemy nations and a political modus 
vivendi lie the persistent problems of 
economic instability and commercial 
warfare. Toward progressive mitiga- 
tion of economic nationalism, bloc- 
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ism, and commercial separatism, 
America might offer almost irresist- 
ible leadership. We should dismantle 
our tariff. We should assure the world 
a dollar currency highly stable in pur- 
chasing power and enlist co-operation 
in its stabilization. We should eschew 
all preferential treatment of our ex- 
ports ims our colonies and dependen- 
cies. We should abandon “tied” for- 
eign lending, save possibly as loans 
are tied to reduction of trade barriers 
and discrimination in the borrowing 
nations. Along these lines, we might 
lead wisely toward an ordered world 
and toward a Western world econ- 
omy compatible with libertarian po- 
litical-economic institutions in the 
United States. Such bold investment 
of our national power offers fabulous 
returns to us and to the world. ... 

A heritage of excessive centraliza- 
tion may be a necessary or reasonable 
price to pay for rapid maturing of 
new industries and new technology— 
and the same may be true of some 
desirable new governmental functions 
or services. In any case, America 
should face now an urgent task of 
deorganizing industry and deconcen- 
trating industrial control. Some direct 
dismantling of corporate empires 
seems indispensable. The main con- 
cern of policy, however, should be 
that of facilitating new enterprise 
and multiplication of moderate-sized 
firms. There are grave productional 
diseconomies in giant enterprises; but 
these are compensated by larger arti- 
ficial, private “economies” which 
wise public policy may and should 


cut away. Notable are the “econo- 


mies” of national advertising and va 
sales organizations (a problem 
consumer education, consumer-go 
standards, and technical infor 
tion), of differential access to techt 
cal knowledge (patent-pooling 
research), and differential access te 
new capital funds (inordinate cen 
tralization of securities markets) 
All these merely private advantage: 
of great, monopolistic size presen 
challenges which can be met. Reason 
able access to markets, to technology 
and to capital funds, on the part o 
new and moderate-sized firms, woul 
mean an end of serious enterpris 
monopoly. 

Industrial monopolies are not yet: 
serious evil. Their organization 1 
largely superficial; their powers, witl 
rare exceptions, are very limited am 
precariously held; they tend to fal 
apart, though too slowly, in spite o 
policy. Their menace remains largel 
potential and complementary. In~ 
community bent on preserving libe 
tarian democracy, enterprise monof 
olies, standing alone, would be diag 
nosed as a simple skin disease an 
easily remedied. 

The hard monopoly problem : 
labor organization. Here are monoj 
olies, actual and imminent, with rea 
ly great power, economic, politica 
and military. Once grown large, the 
cannot easily be taken apart like e1 
terprise aggregations. Like corpor. 
tions and up to about the same siz 
or scale, unions have real social us 
—which may outweigh abuses. Bi 
their size potentials and their app 
tites for power exceed even those « 


iness corporations. Organized like 
ies rather than like businesses, 
encountering no productional 
economies of size because they pro- 
ce nothing, they tend to absorb all 
petitors and to use power zealous- 
and overtly while any eligible 
rkers remain outside. Their size 
dencies, moreover, are almost un- 
enable to the check of law or gov- 
mental policy. There would ap- 
ar to be no stable or attainable 
ppy mean. Strong labor organiza- 
ms either die aborning or grow in- 
intolerable monopolies. Moreover, 
bor monopolies and enterprise mo- 
ypolies are ominously complemen- 
ry; each tends to foster and to 
rengthen the other, fighting to- 
ther to maximize joint exactions 
om the public while also fight- 
g each other over division of the 
ils... . 

Libertarian policy also calls for a 
rency of stable purchasing power, 
at is, for firm, conventional rules 
fiscal policy calculated to prevent 
errations of inflation or deflation. 
o advanced nation has ever had a 
od monetary system or the financial 
ucture and institutions necessary 
stable employment and orderly eco- 
mic progress. Only with firm mon- 
wry stabilization and minimal mon- 
iry uncertainty can the best poten- 
lities of the libertarian political- 
onomic system be released; and, in- 
lentally, stabilization of our cur- 
acy is perhaps the largest single 
atribution America can make to 
> progress of international organi- 
HON. +: 
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..-Much significance has been, 
and should be, attached to the simul- 
taneous development of capitalism 
and democracy. Indeed, it seems clear 
that none of the precious “freedoms” 
which our generation has inherited 
can be extended, or even maintained, 
apart from an essential freedom of 
enter prise—apart from a genuine “di- 
vision of labor” between competitive 
and political controls. The existence 
(and preservation) of a competitive 
situation in private industry makes 
possible a minimizing of the respon- 
sibilities of the sovereign state. It 
frees the state from the obligation of 
adjudicating endless, bitter disputes 
among persons as participants in dif- 
ferent industries and among owners 
of different kinds of productive serv- 
ices. In a word, it makes possible a 
political policy of laissez faire. 

This policy and the correlative po- 
litical philosophy, nineteenth-century 
liberalism, have been subjected lat- 
terly to gross misrepresentation and 
to shallow satirical jibes in the “new 
economics.” The representation of 
laissez faire as a merely do-nothing 
policy is unfortunate and misleading. 
It is an obvious responsibility of the 
state under this policy to maintain the 
kind of legal and institutional frame- 
work within which competition can 
function effectively as an agency of 
control. The policy, therefore, should 
be defined positively, as one under 
which the state seeks to establish and 
maintain such conditions that it may 
avoid the necessity of regulating “the 
heart of the contract”—that is to say, 
the necessity of regulating relative 
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prices. Thus, the state is charged, 
under this “division of labor,” with 
heavy responsibilities and large “con- 
trol” functions: the maintenance of 
competitive conditions in industry; 
the control of the currency (of the 
quantity and value of the effective 
money); the definition of the insti- 
tution of property (especially with 
reference to fiscal practices )—not to 
mention the many social welfare ac- 
tivities. 

The great errors of economic poli- 
cy in the past century may be defined 
—and many of our present difficul- 
ties explained—in terms of excessive 
political interference with relative 
prices, and in terms of disastrous neg- 
lect of the positive responsibilities of 
government under a free-enterprise 
system. Our governments have tink- 
ered interminably with relative prices 
(witness the tariff). On the other 
hand, they have never really tried to 
maintain effectively competitive con- 
ditions in industry (witness the “rule 
of reason” and the absurd grants of 
powers to corporations). They have 
evaded—when they have not abused 
—their responsibility of controlling 
the currency (witness the growth 
of private banks which provide, 
and potentially can destroy, all but 
a small percentage of our total 
effective circulating media). More- 
over, they have scarcely recognized 
the obligation, or the opportunities, 
of mitigating inequality through ap- 
propriate fiscal practices—that is to 
say, through appropriate definition 
of the institution of property. Conse- 
quently, the so-called failure of cap- 


italism (of the free-enterprise 


tem, of competition) may reasor 
ably be interpreted as primarily ; 
failure of the political state in the dis 
charge of its minimum responsibil 
ities under capitalism. This viev 
may suggest reasons for skepticisn 
with reference to currently popula 
schemes for curing our ills. i 

It seems clear, at all events, tha 
there is an intimate connection be 
tween freedom of enterprise and free 
dom of discussion and that politica 
liberty can survive only within ai 
effectively competitive economic sys 
tem. Thus, the great enemy of de 
mocracy 1s monopoly, in all its form: 
gigantic corporations, trade associ 
tions and other agencies for price cor 
trol, trade-unions—or, in general, 01 
ganization and concentration of pow 
er within functional classes. Effe 
tively organized functional grouf 
possess tremendous power for exploit 
ing the community at large and eve 
for sabotaging the system. The é 
istence of competition within suc 
groups, on the other hand, serves 1 
protect the community as a who 
and to give an essential flexibility 1 
the economy. The disappearance ¢ 
competition would almost assure tk 
wrecking of the system in the ec 
nomic struggle of organized minot 
ties; on the political side, it woul 
present a hopeless dilemma. If the o 
ganized economic groups were left : 
exercise their monopoly powers wit 
out political restraint, the result wou 
be a usurpation of sovereignty | 
these groups—and, perhaps, a don 
nation of the state by them. On tl 


” 

r hand, if the state undertakes to 
ate (instead of destroying) such 
izations and to regulate their 
ations, it will have assumed 
s and responsibilities incompat- 
with its enduring in a democratic 
us, for one who prizes political 
rty, there can be no sanguine view 
o where the proliferation of or- 
ization leads. If the state under- 
, under popular government (or 
ps under any other form), to 
stitute its control for competition 
e determination of relative prices 
Lrelative wages, the situation must 
n become chaotic. Congressional 
ddling with relative prices through 
ff legislation has never hurt us 
erely, for we have had within our 
ff walls an enormous free-trade 
a. The legislative history of the 
1erican tariff, however, does sug- 
t most clearly the probable out- 
ae of an experiment in the polit- 
manipulation of the whole struc- 
> of internal prices. That our polit- 
system could endure either the 
nomic effects of such control or its 
sequences for political morality is 
east highly improbable. 

f popular government did for a 
e achieve that infinitely wise and 
ctive control which would be nec- 
ry merely to prevent economic col- 
e, the system could not survive. 
tical determination of relative 
es, of relative returns from invest- 
it in different industries, and of 
tive wages in different occupa- 
s implies settlement by peaceful 
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negotiation of conflicts too bitter and 
too irreconcilable for deliberate adju- 
dication and compromise., The petty 
warfare of competition within groups 
can be kept on such a level that it pro- 
tects and actually promotes the gen- 
eral welfare. The warfare among or- 
ganized economic groups, on the 
other hand, is unlikely to be more 
controllable or less destructive than 
warfare among nations. Indeed, dem- 
ocratic governments would have hard- 
ly so good a chance of arbitrating 
these conflicts tolerably as have the 
League of Nations and the World 
Court in their field. 

Suppression of the competitive 
struggle within economic groups, and 
their organization into collective 
fighting units, will create conditions 
such that only ruthless dictatorship 
can maintain the degree of order 
necessary to survival of the popula- 
tion in an economy of intricate divi- 
sion of labor. Under these circum- 
stances the distribution of power 
among nations is likely, by the way, 
to be altered drastically in favor of 
those people best disciplined to sub- 
mission and least contaminated with 
dangerous notions about the rights 
of man. In the Western world the 
price of short-run security under such 
political arrangements is likely to be 
greater insecurity in the long run; for 
Western peoples will probably insist 
on changing dictators occasionally, 
even at the expense of catastrophic 
upheavals, disintegration of national 
units, and progressive political and 
economic separatism. ... 
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